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on the ground of injury to their interests and of excessive
generosity to the black man. Little was really accomplished
till in 1936 legislation provided for a South African Native
Trust designed to purchase more land, improve existing land,
and in general promote native welfare.
Under the Trust, administered by the governor-general,
additional farms extending in area up to 7 J^ million morgen
might be purchased for native settlement out of funds derived
from the sale and rental of land, the proceeds from sundry
fines, and appropriations of the Union government. Such
provisions entitle the natives to use territory exclusively their
own, amounting to about 13 per cent of the total area of the
Union or broadly the size of England and Wales. This
territory with its mineral rights is sometimes regarded as too
small for the massed numbers of the Bantu. Doubtless it
is inadequate if they continue to utilize it in a primitive
fashion and if they do not correct the tendency to overstock
with scrub cattle. But important is the fact that a high
proportion of the native lands are east and south of the
Drakensberg in the most productive sections of the Union
with satisfactory rainfall and fertile soil, in contrast with
large tracts of land owned by Europeans in the dry and
relatively arid regions of the Karroo and north-western Cape.
Moreover, despite the aspirations of the thorough segrega-
tionalists, it is visionary to assume that all the natives will
or can dwell on the reserves. Even the present population
there, if it is to survive, must overcome its economic ignorance
and learn to conserve resources by transforming its faulty
methods of farming which have hitherto made soil erosion
in South Africa a major menace. Fortunately remarkable
progress is now being made in such native enlightenment.
The acquisition of more land for native use was a measure
in the interests not only of the Bantu, but also of the
Europeans. The government thus sought to ameliorate the
acute social tensions created by the large and persistent
flow of natives to the towns and by their squatting on the
farms of Europeans.16 Congestion in the chief towns was
18The urbanization of the native Is briefly described in the Report of the
Native Economic Commission, part III, also annexure 15,